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- Observations 


ON THE ROLE OF GUESTS OF LIVING FAITHS AT VANCOUVER 


Among the official "guests" at the Assembly will be fifteen who are 
Hindu, Buddhist, Jewish, Muslim or Sikh or who come from traditional cul- 
tures. In addition, about twice that number will be present as "accredited 
visitors". These numbers represent a significant increase over the five 
such guestsinvited to the Nairobi Assembly in 1975. 


At the Nairobi Assembly in 1975 guests were primarily involved in the 
work of Section III "Seeking Community: The Common Search of People of Various 
Faiths, Cultures and Ideologies", where it is commonly acknowledged that they 
were of great assistance in developing the report adopted by the Assembly. 

But the specific role of guests at Vancouver is by no means so clear-cut 

and obvious; no sub-theme or issue has been chosen that so explicitly concerns 
inter-religious relations as did Nairobi's Section III. The question there- 
fore arises as to the purpose of inviting guests of living faiths other than 
Christianity; and, once invited, of their specific role during the Assembly. 


At a recently concluded WCC consultation of third-world theologians, 
Christopher Doraisingh from India noted that "Asis's religiously plural con- 
text demands that our understanding of the Assembly theme take into account 
the search for life in other faiths and ideologies. And that, in turn, 
means living and struggling with people for fullness of life, which is 
denied by the deprivations of Asian people (Network Letter, CCPD, October 
U9G2eep. 17). 


Pluralism of religious, cultural and ethnic character is not, of course, 
limited to Asia. It is firmly entrenched in virtually every part of the world. 
So much so that it may properly be understood as the very definition of the 
human world of which the Assembly theme "Jesus Christ - the Life of the 
World", speaks. Christians and the church live among and are a part of this 
sometimes perplexing diversity of peoples. 


At Vancouver, delegates and others will give ample evidence of the 
world's cultural and ethnic pluralism - but only by the presence of especially 
invited guests will those at the Assembly have opportunity to encounter repre- 
sentatives of those faiths which, taken together, have vastly more adherents 
than does Christianity. It would be inconceivable for the Assembly to con- 
sider "the Life of the World" in their absence. In sum, the presence of 
guests of living faiths is demanded by the theme itself. 


Much progress has been made in the understanding of interreligious dia- 
logue since the sometimes heated debate at Nairobi over the question of 
"syncretism". In 1979 the Kingston Central Committee adopted the statement 
"Guidelines on Dialogue", which has become an authoritative text on the need 
for and value of dialogue in the life of the churches. In 1982, the Executive 
Committee received and commended to the churches for study the document pre- 
pared by the Consultation on the Church and the Jewish People entitled 
"Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue", which is a specific 
application of the Kingston "Guidelines". 
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One of the functions of dialogue is to allow participants to describe 
and witness to their faith in their own terms. This is of primary 
importance since self-serving descriptions of other peoples' faith 

are one of the roots of prejudice, stereotyping, and condescension, 
Listening carefully to the neighbours' self-understanding enables 
Christians better to obey the commandment not to bear false witness 
against their neighbours, whether those neighbours be of long-esta- 
blished religious, cultural or ideological traditions or members of 
new religious groups. It should be recognized by partners in dialogue 
that any religion or ideology claiming universality, apart from having 
an understanding of itself, will also have its own interpretations 

of other religions and ideologies as part of its own self-understanding. 
Dialogue gives an opportunity for a mutual questioning of the under- 
standing partners have about themselves and others. It is out of a 
reciprocal willingness to listen and learn that significant dialogue 
grows. 


(wcC Guidelines on Dialogue, III.4) 


In giving such guidelines applicable to all dialogues, the World Council 
of Churches speaks primarly to its member churches as it defines the 
need for ana gifts to be received by dialogue. People of other faiths 
may choose to define their understanding of dialogue, and their expecta- 
tions as to how dialogue with Christians may affect their own traditions 
and attitudes and may lead to a better understanding of Christianity. 
Fruitful "mutual questioning of the understanding partners have about 
themselves and others" requires the spirit of dialogue. But the WCC 
Guidelines do not predict what partners in dialogue may come to learn 
about themselves, their history, and their problems. Rather they speak 
within the churches about faith, attitudes, actions, and problems of 
Christians. 


In all dialogues distinct asymmetry between any two communities of faith 
becomes an important fact. Already terms like faith, theology, religion, 
Scripture, people, etc. are not innocent or neutral. Partners in dialogue 
may rightly question the very language in which each thinks about religious 
matters. 


In the case of Jewish-Christian dialogue a specific historical and theo- 
logical asymmetry is obvious. While an understanding of Judaism in New 
Testament times becomes an integral and indispensable part of any Christ- 
ian theology, for Jews, a "theological" understanding of Christianity 

is of a less than essential or integral significance. Yet, neither 
community of faith has developed without awareness of the other. 


The relations between Jews and Christians have unique characteristics 
because of the ways in which Christianity historically emerged out of 
Judaism. Christian understandings of that process constitute a neces- 
sary part of the dialogue and give urgency to the enterprise, As 
Christianity came to define its own identity over against Judaism, the 
Church developed its own understandings, definitions and terms for what 
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it had inherited from Jewish traditions, and for what it read in the 
Scriptures common to Jews and Christians. In the process of defining 
its own identity the Church defined Judaism, and assigned to the Jews 
definite roles in its understanding of God's acts of salvation. It 
should not be surprising that Jews resent those Christian theologies 

in which they as a people are assigned to play a negative role. Tragi- 
cally, such patterns of thought in Christianity have often lead to 
overt acts of condescension, persecutions, and worse. 


Bible-reading and worshipping Christians often believe that they "know 
Judaism" since they have the Old Testament, the records of Jesus' debates 
with Jewish teachers and the early Christian reflections on the Judaism 
of their times. Furthermore, no other religious tradition has been so 
thoroughly "defined" by preachers and teachers in the Church as has 
Judaism. This attitude is often enforced by lack of knowledge about 

the history of Jewish life and thought through the 1,900 years since 

the parting of the ways of Judaism and Christianity. 


For these reasons there is special urgency for Christians to listen, 
through study and dialogue, to ways in which Jews understand their 
history and their traditions, their faith and their obedience "in their 
own terms". Furthermore, a mutual listening to how each is perceived 
by the other may be a step towards understanding the hurts, overcoming 
the fears, and correcting the misunderstandings that have thrived on 
isolation. 


Both Judaism and Christianity comprise a wide spectrum of opinions, 
options, theologies, and styles of life and service. Since generali- 
zations often produce stereotyping, Jewish-Christian dialogue becomes 
the more significant by aiming at as full as possible a representation 
of views within the two communities of faith. 


TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF JEWS AND JUDAISM 


Through dialogue with Jews many Christians have come to appreciate the 
richness and vitality of Jewish faith and life in the covenant and have 
been enriched in their own understandings of God and the divine will 
for all creatures. 


In dialogue with Jews, Christians have learned that the actual history 
of Jewish faith and experiences does not match the images of Judaism 
that have dominated a long history of Christian teaching and writing, 
images that have'ybeen spread by Western culture and literature into 
other parts of the world. 


A classical Christian tradition sees the Church replacing Israel as God's 
people, and the destruction of the second temple of Jerusalem as a war- 
rant for this claim. The covenant of God with the people of Israel was 
only a preparation for the coming of Christ, after which it was abrogated. 
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Such a theological perspective has had fateful consequences. As the 


Church replaced the Jews as God's people, the Judaism that survived 


was seen as a fossilized religion of legalism - a view now perpetua- 
ted by scholarship which claims no theological interests. Judaism 

of the first centuries before and after the birth of Jesus was there- 
fore called "Late Judaism". The Pharisees were considered to repre- 
sent the acme of legalism, Jews and Jewish groups were portrayed 

as negative models, and the truth and beauty of Christianity were 
thought to be enhanced by setting up Judaism as false and ugly. 


Through a renewed study of Judaism and in dialogue with Jews, Christians 
have become aware that Judaism in the time of Christ was in an early 
stage of its long life. Under the leadership of the Pharisees the 


Jewish people began a spiritual revival of remarkable power, which 


gave them the vitality capable of surviving the catastrophe of the 
loss of the temple. It gave birth to Rabbinic Judaism which produced 
the Mishnah and Talmud and built the structures for a strong and crea- 
tive life through the centuries. 


As a Jew, Jesus was born into this tradition. In that setting he was 
nurtured by the Hebrew Scriptures, which he accepted as authoritative 
and to which he gave a new interpretation in his life and teaching. 
In this context Jesus announced that the Kingdom of God was at hand, 
and in his resurrection his followers found the confirmation of his 
being both Lord and Messiah, 


Christians should remember that some of the controversies reported in 
the New Testament between Jesus and the "scribes and Pharisees" find 
parallels within Pharisaism itself and its heir, Rabbinic Judaism. 
These controversies took place in a Jewish context, but when the words 
of Jesus came to be used by Christians who did not identify with the 
Jewish people as Jesus did, such sayings often became weapons in anti- 
Jewish polemics and thereby their original intention was tragically 
distorted. An internal Christian debate is now taking place on the 
question of how to understand passages in the New Testament that seem 
to contain anti-Jewish references. 


Judaism, with its rich history of spiritual life, produced the Talmud 
as the normative guide for Jewish life in thankful response to the 
grace of God's covenant with the people of Israel, Over the centuries 
important commentaries, profound philosophical works and poetry of 
spiritual depth have been added. For Judaism the Talmud is central 

and authoritative. Judaism is more than the religion of the Scriptures 
of Israel. What Christians call the Old Testament has received in the 
Talmud and later writings interpretations that for Jewish tradition 
share in the authority of Moses. 


For Christians the Bible with the two Testaments is also followed by 
traditions of interpretation, from the Church Fathers to the present 
time. Both Jews and Christians live in the continuity of their 
Scripture and Tradition. 
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Christians as well as Jews look to the Hebrew Bible as the story 
recording Israel's sacred memory of God's election and covenant 
with this people. For Jews, it is their own story in historical 
continuity with the present. Christians, mostly of gentile back- 
ground since early in the life of the Church, believe themselves 
to be heirs to this same story by grace in Jesus Christ. The 
relationship between the two communities, both worshipping the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, is a given historical fact, but 
how it is to be understood theologically isa matterof internal 
discussion among Christians, a discussion that can be enriched 
by dialogue with Jews. 


Both commonalities and differences between the two faiths need to 

be examined carefully. Finding in the Scriptures of the Old and 

New Testaments the authority sufficient for salvation, the Christian 
Church shares Israel's faith in the One God, whom it knows in the 
Spirit as the God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. For Christians, 
Jesus Christ is the only begotten Son of the Father, through whom 
millions have come to share in the love of, and to adore, the God 

who first made covenant with the people of Israel. Knowing the One 
God in Jesus Christ through the Spirit, therefore, Christians worship 
that God with a Trinitarian confession to the One God, the God of 
Creation, Incarnation and Pentecost. In so doing, the Church worships 
in a language foreign to Jewish worship and sensitivities, yet full of 
meaning to Christians. 


Christians and Jews both believe that God has created men and women 

as the crown of creation and has called them to be holy and to exer- 
cise stewardship over the creation in accountability to God. Jews 

and Christians are taught by their Scriptures and Traditions to know 
themselves responsible to their neighbours especially to those who 

are weak, poor and oppressed. In various and distinct ways they look 
for the day in which God will redeem the creation. In dialogue with 
Jews many Christians come to a more profound appreciation of the Exodus 
hope of liberation, and pray and work for the coming of righteousness 
and peace on earth. 


Christians learn through dialogue with Jews that for Judaism the sur- 
vival of the Jewish people is inseparable from its obedience to God and 
God's covenant. 


During long periods, both before and after the emergence of Christianity, 
Jews found ways of living in obedience to Torah, maintaining and deepen- 
ing their calling as a peculiar people in the midst of the nations. 
Through history there are times and places in which Jews were allowed 

to live, respected and accepted by the cultures in which they resided, 
and where their own culture thrived and made a distinct and sought 

after contribution to their Christian and Muslim neighbours. Often 
lands not dominated by Christians proved most favourable for Jewish 
diaspora living. There were even times when Jewish thinkers came to 
"make a virtue out of necessity" and considered diaspora living to be 
the distinct genius of Jewish existence. 
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Yet, there was no time in which the memory of the Land of Israel 
and of Zion, the city of Jerusalem, was not central in the worship 
and hope of the Jewish people. "Next year in Jerusalem" was always 
part of Jewish worship in the diaspora. And the continued presence 
of Jews in the Land and in Jerusalem was always more than just one 
place of residence among all the others. 


Jews differ in their interpretations of the State of Israel, as to 

its religious and secular meaning. It constitutes for them part of 

the long search for that survival which has always been central to 
Judaism through the ages. Now the quest for statehood by Palestinians - 
Christian and Muslim - as part of theirsearch for survival as a people 
in the Land - also calls for full attention. 


Jews, Christians and Muslims have all maintained a presence in the 
Land from their beginnings. While "the Holy Land" is primarily a 
Christian designation, the Land is holy to all three. Although they 
may understand its holiness in different ways, it cannot be said to 
be “more holy" to one than to another. 


The need for dialogue is the more urgent. When under strain the dia- 
logue is tested. Is it mere debate and negotiation or is it grounded 
in faith that God's will for the world is secure peace with justice 
and compassion? 


HATRED AND PERSECUTION OF JEWS - A CONTINUING CONCERN 


Christians cannot enter into dialogue with Jews without the awareness 
that hatred and persecution of Jews have a long persistent history, 
especially in countries where Jews constitute a minority among Christians. 
The tragic history of the persecution of Jews includes massacres in 
Europe and the Middle East by the Crusaders, the Inquisition, pogroms, 
and the Holocaust. The World Council of Churches Assembly at its first 
meeting in Amsterdam, 1948, declared: "We call upon the churches we re- 
present to denounce antisemitism, no matter what its origin, as absolu- 
tely irreconcilable with the profession and practice of the Christian 
faith. Antisemitism is sin against God and man". This appeal has been 
reiterated many times. Those who live where there is a record of acts of 
hatred against Jews can serve the whole Church by unmasking the ever-pre- 
sent danger they have come to recognize, 


Teachings of contempt for Jews and Judaism in certain Christian traditions 
proved a spawning ground for the evil of the Nazi Holocaust. The Church 
must learn so to preach and teach the Gospel as to make sure that it can- 
not be used towards contempt for Judaism and against the Jewish people. A 
further response to the Holocaust by Christians, and one which is shared 
by their Jewish partners, is a resolve that it will never happen again to 
the Jews or to any other people, 
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Discrimination against and persecution of Jews have deep-rooted socio- 
economic and political aspects. Religious differences are magnified 
to justify ethnic hatred in support of vested interests, Similar 
phenomena are also evident in many interracial conflicts. Christians 
should oppose all such religious prejudices, whereby people are made 
scapegoats for the failures and problems of societies and political 
regimes. 


Christians in parts of the world with a history of little or no persecution 
of Jews do not wish to be conditioned by the specific experiences of 
justified guilt among other Christians. Rather, they explore in their 

own ways the significance of Jewish-Christian relations, from the 

earliest times to the present, for their life and witness. 


AUTHENTIC CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


Christians are called to witness to their faith in word and deed. The 
Church has a mission and it cannot be otherwise. This mission is not 
one of choice. 


Christians have often distorted their witness by coercive proselytism - 
conscious and unconscious, overt and subtle. Referring to proselytism 
between Christian churches, the Joint Working Group of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the World Council of Churches stated: "Proselytism embraces 
whatever violates the right of the human person, Christian or non-Christian, 
to be free from external coercion in religious matters." (Ecumenical 


Review, 1/1971, p.1l). 


Such rejection of proselytism, and such advocacy of respect for the 
integrity and the identity of all persons and all communities of faith 
are urgent in relation to Jews, especially those who live as minorities 
among Christians. Steps towards assuring non-coercive practices are of 
highest importance. In dialogue ways should be found for the exchange 
of concerns, perceptions, and safeguards in these matters. 


While Christians agree that there can be no place for coercion of any 
kind, they do disagree - on the basis of their understandings of the 
Scriptures - as to what constitutes authentic forms of mission. There 
is a wide spectrum, from those who see the very presence of the Church 
in the world as the witness called for, to those who see mission as the 
explicit and organized proclamation of the gospel to all who have not 
accepted Jesus as their Saviour. 
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This spectrum as to mission in general is represented in the different 
views of what is authentic mission to Jews. Here some of the specifics 
are as follows: There are Christians who view a mission to the Jews as 
having a very special salvific significance, and those who believe the 
conversion of the Jews to be the eschatological event that will climax 
the history of the world. There are those who would place no special 
emphasis on a mission to the Jews, but would include them in the one 
mission to all those who have not accepted Christ as their Saviour. 
There are those who believe that a mission to the Jews is not part of 
an authentic Christian witness, since the Jewish people finds its ful- 
filment in faithfulness to God's covenant of old. 


Dialogue can rightly be described as a mutual witness, but only when the 
intention is to hear the others in order better to understand their faith, 
hopes, insights, and concerns, and to give, to the best of one's ability 
one's own understanding of one's own faith. The spirit of dialogue is 

to be fully present to one another in full openness and human vulnerability. 


According to rabbinic law, Jews who confess Jesus as the Messiah are 
considered apostate Jews. But for many Christians of Jewish origin, 
their identification with the Jewish people is a deep spiritual reality 
to which they seek to give expression in various ways, some by observing 
parts of Jewish tradition in worship and life style, many by a special 
commitment to the well-being of the Jewish people and to a peaceful and 
secure future for the State of Israel. Among Christians of Jewish 
origin there is the same wide spectrum of attitudes towards mission 

as among other Christians, and the same criteria for dialogue and 
against coercion apply. 


As Christians of different traditions enter into dialogue with Jews in 
local, national, and international situations, they will come to express 
their understanding of Judaism in other language, style, and ways than 
has been done in these Ecumenical Considerations. Such understandings 
are to be shared among the churches for enrichment of all. 
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TRIFA DEPARTED FROM USA 


Switzerland has refused to admit as a resident Romanian Orthodox 
Archbishop Valerian Trifa, who has been ordered deported from the 
United States because he lied about his anti-Jewish activities during 
world war two. 


Switzerland was the first country the 68-year-old archbishop 
applied to after abandoning two months ago a five-year court fight to 
remain in the United States. 


Archbishop Trifa, head of the 35,000-member Romanian Orthodox 
Episcopate in the United States and Canada, would not divulge his next 
choice of country after Switzerland. 


At an immigration hearing in Detroit, judge Vellino d'Ambrosio 
gave him 60 days to leave the United States after finding another 
country that would accept him. 


As part of an agreement reached with the archbishop's lawyers, 
U.S. officials are also searching for a nation to accept him, justice 
department attorney Kathleen Coleman said. In the agreement, Archbishop 
Trifa admitted his membership in the Legion of the Archangel Michael, 
a pre-war group in Romania identified by federal witnesses as an arm 
of the violently anti-semitic iron guard. In return, the government 
dropped charges that the clergyman made a strongly anti-Jewish speech 
in 1941 in Bucharest that led to the deaths of more than 300 Christians 
and Jews in a riot. 


Archbishop Trifa later said he decided to leave the United States 
with dignity because the government charges against him were dropped. 
He also denied allegations that the Legion of the Archangel Michael 
was a fascist group. 


FIRST MEMORIAL MONUMENT TO THE VICTIMS 
OF THE NAZI GENOCIDE OF GYPSIES 


Heidelberg/Federal Republic of Germany - A memorial monument to 
the victims of the Nazi genocide of Sinti and Roma (gypsies) was in- 
augurated by the regional government of: Niedersachsen in the former 
concentration camp of Bergen-Belsen. The Central Council of German 
Sinti and Roma declared in Heidelberg that this was, 37 years after 
the genocide, the first time that gypsies were mentioned by official 
initiative in a memorial monument in former concentration camps. A 
similar monument in the Auschwitz-Birkenau camp had been erected by 
the gypsies themselves. (From EPD). 
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LUTHERAN CONSULTATION 
ON THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


We Christians today must purge ourselves of any hatred of the Jews 
and any sort of teaching of contempt for Judaism. This was one of a 
number of recommendations and comments coming out of the fourth 
Lutheran World Federation (LWF) consultation on the church and the 
Jewish people. 'In seeking to achieve these goals we need to take into 
account that anti-Judaism and antisemitism did not penetrate all parts 
of Christianity in the same way and to the same extent. These evils 
have been much more prevalent in the West than elsewhere', the state- 
ment continued. 


The consultation (22-28 August 1982) said: ‘Lutherans have a 
special problem: Next year we will celebrate Martin Luther's 500th 
birthday. In his later years he made certain vitriolic statements 
about the Jews that Lutheran churches today universally reject. We 
regret the way in which what Luther wrote has been used to further 
antisemitism. This matter will be the subject of considerable atten- 
tion during the coming year.' 


There were 42 participants in the consultation, entitled ‘The 
significance of Judaism for the life and mission of the church." In- 
cluded in the meeting at the Ecumenical Institute of Bossey near 
Geneva were persons from 17 countries, with four Jewish consultants 
and a consultant from the Vatican Secretariat for Christian Unity. 
Previous Lutheran consultations prepared by the LWF department of 
studies in the series were held in Denmark (1964), Federal Republic 
of Germany (1973) and Norway (1975). Dr Arne Sovik, who heads the 
federation's Church and the Jewish People desk, prepared the consulta- 
tion. 


The consultation concluded: ‘Only with the eradication of the 
teaching of contempt and hatred from our faith can we hope to bear 
witness to the good news of God's love.’ And it noted that faith is 
vitalized ‘as we rediscover how Jewish the Bible is and how Jesus 
and his disciples were Jews.' 


Among themes suggested for discussions in the future are: the 
Christian understanding of the validity of the Old Covenant and the 
implications of such understanding for the theology of mission; the 
question of mission/dialogue; the Torah and its relation to the New 
Testament; what Christians and Jews can do together in service to 
the world; the meaning of the Messiah for Jews and Christians; and 
the meaning of Dikaiosune (justice or righteousness) for Christians 
and Jews. 


For the first time the consultation included a significant 
number of participants from Africa and Asia. It is noted that though 
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antisemitism has not played as big a role in Africa and Asia as in 
the West, Christians there still 'need to warn their fellow citizens 
and church members against the use of religious and political ideo- 
logies to justify hatred or acts of oppression and persecution to- 
wards any religion or people today.' And the consultation said 
that getting back to Christianity's Jewish roots can be helpful to 
non-Western churches as ‘the starting point of the process of 
contextualization.' 


The consultation urged LWF member churches 'to make a fair 
and correct presentation of Judaism in all their teaching and 
preaching.’ It said: 'The Old Testament is indispensable for a 
full understanding of the significance of the person and ministry 
of Jesus and for explicating the life of the community of faith.' 


Roger Kahle, 
Lutheran World Federation 


Following is the section of the conference report relating to 
the Old Testament: 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: COMMON GROUND FOR JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


ts The Hebrew Bible, the Christian Old Testament, is common ground 
for Jews and Christians although they differ fundamentally in their 
understanding of it. 


For the Jews the core of their Holy Scripture, consisting of the 
Torah (Pentateuch), the Prophets and the Writings, is the Torah: it 
is supplemented and interpreted in the "oral Torah" of the rabbinic 
tradition, embodied mainly in the Mishnah and the Talmud. 


The apostles and the early church interpreted this Holy Scripture 
in a new way. Jesus, his life, teaching, death and resurrection was 
the heart of their faith. This faith led to a radical reinterpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures (which had still not been collected in 
an agreed version), Jesus having brought the "new covenant" (cf. I. 
Coren li25)'. 


The extensive references in the New Testament to the Old Testa- 
ment, which focus on the person and ministry of Jesus, emphasize the 
continuity with the earlier self-revelatory words and deeds of the 
God of Israel. Only by referring to the Old Testament could the 
apostles express their confession of Jesus as Messiah/Christos. The 
new revelatory event of Jesus was interpreted, preached and taught 
largely through the concepts and institutions of the Old Testament, 
which gave the New Testament message the background essential for 
its fullest understanding. 
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Since the early church regarded Jesus as the fulfilment of God's 
promises of blessing and salvation, not only for his chosen people 
Israel but also for the nations, it came to differ from the synagogue 
in gradually shifting the emphasis from the Torah to the prophetic 
and other writings of the Bible. 


Jesus refers to the Old Testament to explain key terms like 
"Father" or "Kingdom of Heaven". His words and deeds brought "some- 
thing greater'"(cf. Matt. 12:41-42). With the sacrifice on the cross 
the significance of the Torah was changed (cf. Gal. 3:10-14) so that 
it may be said that Jesus is the end, goal, and fulfilment of the 
law (cf. Rom. 10:4). 


Lis The Old Testament is indispensable for a full understanding of 
the significance of the person and ministry of Jesus and for ex- 
plicating the life of the community of faith. The sacred writings 
of other peoples do not replace the Old Testament. Yet religious 
traditions from outside the Judaeo-Christian heritage may at times 
provide resources to enhance the articulation of the gospel in new 
contexts, as they have in past periods of church history. 


3. We recognize that the work of Jewish Bible scholars in the past 
and present may enrich our own understanding of the Old Testament. 
For Jews the Torah, with, according to rabbinic tradition, its 613 
commandements, is a record of a covenant between God and his people 
that is still in force. Every Jew is under obligation to parti- 
cipate actively in this covenant by living according to the will 

of God as expressed in the Torah. The prophetic and other writings 
of their Bible have an authority which is subsidiary to the Torah. 


Christians should realize that this Jewish understanding is not 
necessarily legalistic but may lead to a life in the presence of God 
full of spiritual energy. Those early Christians who came from the 
Jewish people did not want to be led away from obedience to the Torah 
as it was fulfilled in Christ. Christians generally should learn 
that faith in Christ does not preclude but rather includes a realiza- 
tion of the Torah in Christ. 


TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


The book is the report of a British Council of Churches delega- 
tion to the Middle East, the first such team from the British churches. 
Contents include a background to the conflict, the situation of the 
Christian communities - many of which trace their origins to the time 
of Christ — and theological reflection. 


Available (130 pages, in English) from BCC Publications, 2 Eaton 
Gate, London SW1, England, at a cost of £1.95 (including post and pack- 
ing). Orders of 2-5 copies: unit cost £1.85; 6-12: unit cost £1.70, 
with post and packing included. 
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YOUNG JEWS AND CHRISTIANS FORMULATE 


TEN ECOLOGICAL COMMANDMENTS 


Following the invitation of the International Council of Christians 

and Jews and its German member organisation, the German Coordinative 
Council of Associations for Christian-Jewish Cooperation, fifty young 
Jews and Christians from Austria, Belgium, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Great Britain, Israel, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land had come together on the small marsh inlet "Hallig Hooge" on the 
tidal flats off the north German coast, where the houses are built on 
artificial hills (warfts), as several times a year under conditions 

of stormy weather the land is flooded by the sea, making the warfts 
appear as Arks of Noah in the Flood. In this unique landscape, exposed 
to the elements of water and wind, where the beauty as well as the power 
and majesty of the creation are overwhelmingly experienced, these Jews 
and Christians concentrated together on the Creation story in the first 
chapter of the Bible (Genesis 1) reflecting on "Human Responsibility for 
the Creation" in Bible study sessions, in a synagogue service on Sabbath, 
in a church service on Sunday in the beautiful church of the islet, and 
in discussions on various aspects of the modern ecological crisis. Exa- 
mining what guidance they could find in their respective traditions to 
come to grips with the threats to natural life and the natural resources 
posed by the rapid developments of modern technology they formulated "Ten 
Ecological Commandments": 


1. I am the Lord your God who has created heavens and earth. Know 
that you are my partner in creation, therefore, take care of air, 
water, earth, plants, and animals, as if they were your brothers 


and sisters. 


the Know that in giving you life I have given you responsibility, 
freedom and limited resources. 


Si Steal not from the future; honour your children by giving them 
a chance at longevity. 


4. Implant in your children a love of nature. 


as Remember that humanity can use technology, but cannot recreate 
life that has been destroyed. 


6. Set up pressure groups within your community to prevent impending 
catastrophes. 


The Throw out all arms which cause irreversible destruction to the 
foundations of life. . 


8. Be self-disciplined in the small details of your life. 


9. Set aside time in your weekly day of rest to be with the 
world rather than to use the world. 


10. Remember that you are not the owner of the land, merely 
its guardian. 
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IN MEMORTAM 


DR LYNN A. DE SILVA 


Dr Lynn A. de Silva, Director of the Ecumenical Institute for Study 
and Dialogue in Colombo, Sri Lanka, died on 22nd May 1982. 


Dr de Silva's contribution to the church in Sri Lanka was in many 
ways unique. He pioneered in the area of dialogue. Totally committed 
to Christ and his church, he was also totally open to the Buddhist 
faith. He proved through the life he lived and the work he did that 
dialogue is a viable option in inter-faith relations. Discipleship 
and dialogue sum up his life's contribution; with him they were not 
separate areas of action; they had become a style of life and a mode 
of witness. 


One of four brothers who made distinctive contributions to the Metho- 
dist ministry, Dr Lynn de Silva's interest in Buddhist faith and culture 
began early. He believed that the credibility of the Christian faith 
depended on its ability to relate to Buddhism, the faith of seventy per 
cent of the Sri Lankan poeple. Though most of his education was in 
English he made a special effort to master the Sinhala language and 
culture. He also became proficient in Pali, the language of the Buddhist 
scriptures, as well as Greek and Hebrew. 


Under his leadership the Study Centre (now called Ecumenical Institute 
for Study and Dialogue) became an important centre for Buddhist studies; 
it was recognized by the Serampore University as a centre for post- 
graduate work. Dr de Silva also became the founder-editor of the 
influential peiodical Dialogue. He wrote a number of books, and numerous 
articles in English and Sinhala, on the theme and practice of dialogue. 
Best known are Buddhism: Belief and Practices in Sri Lanka and The Pro- 
blem of the Self in Buddhism and Christianity, an exemplary attempt to 
understand the Christian gospel within Buddhist categories of thought. 


In 1964 he delivered the Sinclair Thompson Memorial Lectures at the 
Thailand Theological Seminary, Chiang Mai. In 1970 he was invited to be 
the William Paton Lecturer at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, and was 
also Visiting Lecturer in Asian Religions at the University of Bristol. 
He worked in close association with the Christian Conference of Asia and 
was a member of the Working Group of the Dialogue Sub-unit of the World 
Council of Churches since its inception. At the Nairobi Assembly of the 
WCC, Lynn de Silva made the most effective and persuasive interventions 
in defence of the concern for dialogue. 


Dr de Silva worked closely with Roman Catholic partners in the area 
of dialogue. He was among those who struggled for church union in Sri 
Lanka. He also worked patiently over the years on the joint Protestant- 
Roman Catholic translation of the Bible into modern Sinhala, serving as 
the chief translator. 


After the inter-racial riots in Sri Lanka, de Silva became deeply 
involved in issues of inter-racial unity and reconciliation, and led a 
team of Sinhalese leaders for dialogue with the Tamils in Jaffna. He 
published articles giving the history and analysis of the conflict, in 
order to promote inter-racial understanding. 


He was among those who led the movement for the contextualization 
and inculturation of the gospel, himself adapting the national dress as 
the ministerial dress. 
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Lynn de Silva was a man of great humility. Behind his humanity lay 
a profound spirituality; it was this that attracted people to him. He 
never ceased mourning the death of his wife over a year ago. Theirs was 
a beautiful partnership of love and mutual support; they were indeed 
pilgrims together, and it was an exciting and a fruitful pilgrimage. 
Together they proved that love casteth out all fear. 


CANON PETER SCHNEIDER 


The death of Canon Peter Schneider on 7th November aroused 
widespread thanksgiving for all that he had done in deepening 
understanding and affection between Jews and Christians, and at 
the same time a sense of loss in that we shall no longer have 
him with us in the flesh, to take inspired initiatives which 
needed careful planning and persistent pleading and reminder 
before they came to fruition. 


He was born of Jewish parents in Czechoslovakia and rescued 
from Nazi danger by a charitable society and brought up as a 
Christian. After taking his degree at Cambridge and being ordained 
in the Anglican Church, he went to Haifa to undertake a new liaison 
with Jews. This was so successful that he was invited to move to 
Jerusalem to become adviser to the Anglican Archbishop, on Jewish 
relationship. 


Peter made an even wider contact with his book entitled 
Sweeter than Honey, in which he described the Jewish joy in studying 
and practising the Torah. Before he died he was engaged in writing 
a follow-up volume to this earlier book. 


In Jerusalem he took a leading part in founding the Rainbow 
Group, which was composed of an equal number of Jewish and Christian 
representatives, meeting monthly for discussion and fellowship. He 
also organised the Ecumenical Theological Research Fraternity in 
which Christians of all the churches met to consider theological 
and Biblical studies, inviting Jewish and Muslim speakers from time 
to time. 


In more recent years he took an active part in working out 
"Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue", which were 
presented to the British Council of Churches and through CCJP to the 
World Council. 


When he returned to England he became secretary to the Consultants 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York on Inter-faith matters, and 
acting as priest-in-charge of Burpham parish in Sussex, where he enjoyed 
the pastoral care of a village whose people approved his wider interests. 
His last organised effort was a consultation between Jewish and Christian 
leaders chaired by the Archbishop of York and the Chief Rabbi, where all 
present felt they could speak from the heart to one another. Peter will 
be remembered as a Christian priest who loved Jews and was loved in 
return, who felt deeply the separation of Church and Synagogue, and 
did much to bring them together. 


George Appleton, formerly Anglican Archbishop in Jerusaiem, was Moderator 
of the Consultation on the Church and the jewish People antii 1975. 


———— 
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WCC TRADITIONAL CULTURES CONSULTATION IN PREPARATION FOR THE 6TH ASSEMBLY 


HONOLULU / HAWAII - JUNE 28TH - JULY 6TH, 1982 


PREAMBLE 


Thirty-five of us representing some of the traditional cultures of the islands 
of the Pacific and of the nations around the Pacific gathered in St. Stephen's 
Seminary, Hawaii, from the 28th June - 6th July 1982 in one of the preparatory 
meetings for the 6th Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Vancouver, 
Canada in 1983. The main purpose of the meeting was to consider the theme of 
the Assembly'Jesus Christ - The Life of the World" from the perspective of 

the traditional cultures. We represented the cultures of the Pacific islands, 
those of the Maori people of New Zealand, the Aboriginal people of Australia 
and the indigenous peoples of North, Central and South America as well as of 
the traditional peoples of Hawaii, the Philippines and Indonesia. We were 
deeply enriched and moved by our mutual encounter. We were exposed at a deep 
level to the riches of each other's cultures; we saw many common concerns and 
problems. We established friendships that we were sure would last long after 
the meeting. 


We give below some of the thoughts, recommendations and suggestions that emerged 
out of this encounter. 


I. JESUS CHRIST AND LIFE AS WE UNDERSTAND IT 


1. All the cultures that we represented see life as the Gift of God. 
Understanding of life in the traditional cultures does not simply 
include himan or biological life. Many of our cultures see the 
whole creation as an expression of life. The land, water, sea, 
air, plants, animals and humans all form a unity of life in which 
the human life is but a part. 


2. Human life receives its full expression and receives its enrichment 
only in its natural and inalienable relationship to nature. This is 
why in most of the cultures that we represent, the land is considered 
sacred and is called "Mother Earth", The land, the rivers, the seas 
and the air are seen as givers and sustainers of life, and not as mere 
"physical environment" to be tampered with. Thus we have recognized 
a common tradition about life that holds the local and the universal, 
the animate and the inanimate as a single entity. 
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More specifically, in all our traditions life is expressed in 
community. The tribal laws, customs and ceremonies and festivals 
all seem to have the one purpose of holding the community together. 
The understanding of community goes well beyond the living and 
embraces the ancestors that have gone before, and in some cases, 

the yet unborn. The belief in the spirits in most of these cultures 
is to be understood in terms of this eagerness to hold the totality 
of life in harmony - the human, nature and supra-nature. 


In some cases this belief in the spirits and some of the other tra- 
ditional beliefs have led to destructive and malign expressions. 
But we feel that there are within these traditions rich under- 
standings of life and community that need to be given fuller 
recognition than has yet been given. 


"What does Christ mean to and within these cultures?" we have asked 
ourselves. Many of us have criticized the earlier missionary out- 
look that rejected the traditional cultures as 'primitive' even 
though we have recognized that some of the destructive aspects of 
our traditional cultures have been removed by the advent of the 
gospel. 


There is a need to seek to understand the persuasiveness of the 
old beliefs and the ways that they have influenced and still 
influence the formation of persons and their beliefs. We recog- 
nize the need to understand Christ from within the insights, con- 
victions and understandings of the traditional cultures, so that 
the truth of the Christian Gospel may be built on the inner being 
and life of the people. 


When Christ is not presented within the cultural formation of the 
person, we tend to live, as one of the participants puts it, "with 
two heads and two hearts", one at the service of the church and 
one at the service of the traditional culture. 


Many of our cultures have concepts that can readily relate to Christ. 
In many ways we are able to see Christ as the fulfiller of some of 
our longings, Christ as the one who heals, as the one who reconciles, 
and as the one who gives himself for the community are images that 
spoke very meaningfully to us. There are many "salvation models", 

so to speak, within our traditions within which Christ makes much 
sense. He is the sustainer of life; he is the life giver; he is the 
one who gives his life for the life of the community. He is the one 
who heals, teaches and econciles. His life stands in unity with the 
creatures and with all of life. 


Our experience of the gospel as "foreign", we have recognized, has to 
do with the way it has been presented to us. The Gospel can never be 
foreign to us if we had used our local cultural traditions to explore 
the mystery of God and what God has done within our cultures through 
Christ. When understood from within our cultures the gospel, we have 
clearly seen, is truly "native". The celebration of the gospel 
through singing, dancing, chanting and through our own symbols not only 
helps us to interiorize the gospel within us, but to contextualise 

it and to build community within us. The rediscovery of the person 
and the life of Christ within our own cultures is essential to our 
understanding of Christ as the life of the world. 
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SOME MATTERS WE WOULD LIKE TO BRING TO THE ATTENTION OF THOSE PREPARING 
FOR THE ASSEMBLY 


II. LIFE STYLE OF THE ASSEMBLY 


l. 


We meet as persons from a variety of traditional cultures. Not 

all our cultures have a written tradition of doing theology. Signs, 
myths, symbols, ceremonies and relationships have formed a major 
part of the structures of our cultures. They have played an 
important role in our meeting and worship in Hawaii. 


Enriched by this experience we recommend that the Assembly also 
become a celebration of the rich cultural diversity of its member 
churches. We look forward to celebration, togetherness in wor- 
shipping, feasting, singing and dancing, as well as participating 
in one another's sorrows. The exchanging of gifts, as a sign of 
our belonging to each other, was one of the enriching moments of 
our meeting; we recommend this as well as other traditional forms 
of expressing oneness. 


We welcome the plan to hold Canadian and Pacific plenaries as part 
of the Assembly programme. We hope that these will not only high- 
light some of the deep concerns and agonizing problems of these 
regions, but also serve to highlight the rich cultural heritage 
of the indigenous American and Pacific peoples. We welcome the 
idea of the "Pacific Room" to have on display some of the riches 
of the cultural traditions of the region. 


Since we were greatly enriched and touched by our exposure to each 
other's cultures, concerns and problems, we recommend that both 
within the Assembly, and alongside it, opportunities be given to 
the traditional cultures of the Americas and the Pacific to express 
their concerns to the churches and people gathered from different 
parts of the world. We earnestly hope that cultural presentations 
and displays will be designed to mediate the original and deep 
meaning of the cultures and not to be "touristic" in outlook. 


We discovered in our meetings that our problems are often different 
and that we have various ways of approaching problems. It will be 
very important therefore to have regional perspectives introduced 
into the "Issues" of the Assembly. We recommend, therefore, that 
as far as possible the Assembly functions in small groups and that 
adequate time be given in these groups for regional inputs and 
dialogue. 


We see it as desirable that the actual composition of the Assembly 
enables the input of the cultural riches of the region. We request 
that the 15% category for appointment by the Executive Committee be 
used to bring in persons from traditional cultures of smaller nations. 
We also make a special plea that the North, Central and South American 
delegations have a component of indigenous people as representatives 
to the Assembly. 
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It would be an act of witness if the life-style of the Assembly 
reflects a sensitive awareness of the brokenness, poverty and 
oppression that are part of the life of millions of brothers 

and sisters around the world. We recommend simple food. We 

also recommend that one meal of the Assembly be made very simple 
and that the financial proceeds of this action be sent to a people 
of a poorer area of the world as an act of solidarity. 


III. WORSHIP LIFE OF THE ASSEMBLY 


l. 


We recognize worship as an essential part of the Assembly. We hope 
that the worship occasions will be both simple and effective. In 
our meeting we have found non-verbal forms to be the most effective 
way of worshipping in a situation where there are language barriers. 
The use of signs, symbols, art forms and other traditional means 

has enriched our worship and we recommend them to the Assembly. 


We request that sermons and verbal forms of meditation be avoided 
wherever possible, and that Bible study and silent meditation be 
done in small groups, where insights can be shared. We hope that 
this will enrich the inter-action or persons, and help to form 
friendships that will last beyond the Assembly. 


We also recommend that "celebration" be the main mood of the worship 
life; we found that common celebrations draw us together. Such 
celebration becomes meaningful if we look away from our past and 
present divisions and look to the future with hope. We recognize, 
however, that such celebration should not divert our attention from 
the concrete problems :and issues of the world. We hope that these 
concerns will also be raised in worship in appropriate ways. 


We recommend that the participants of the Assembly be asked to bring 
with them objects, symbols, art forms and other materials that can 
be displayed, and which can be the vehicles for entering into each 
other's world of spirituality. This proved to be very effective in 
our own meeting. We hope that such exposure and eventual exchange 
of these as gifts leave lasting memories of shared life and prayer 
in the Assembly. 


IV. ISSUES FOR THE ASSEMBLY 


These are the various issues which the Consultation hopes the Assembly can 


address. 


1. 


Through the WCC Assembly we urge the increasing study, respect and 
recognition of the practice of primal and indigenous faith tradi- 
tions throughout our member churches; thus, wherever appropriate, 
representation be made to governments to give legal recognition to 
the primal and indigenous traditions; only if these traditions are 
more fully protected, honoured and followed in faith and practice 
can individuals and communities fulfil their potential for identity 
and wholeness. 
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It must be recognized at the Assembly that while we will be 
celebrating "Jesus Christ --- The Life of the World", there are 
peoples and whole cultures which are being oppressed and perse- 
cuted; peoples are being diminished, violated and destroyed; 
peoples are dying. We must identify ourselves and direct our 
churches and governments towards the needs of those who are 
suffering and struggling for liberation; only thus can we find 

a way to make the theme "Jesus Christ --- The Life of the World" 
a reality to ourselves and to all our neighbours. 


To make the Gospel more relevant it must be true to our cultural 
setting and expression; our worship can be enriched through our 
traditional art forms, symbols and indigenous rituals and cele- 
brations; our theological training for both clergy and laity 

needs to be contextualized by deeper study of our traditional 
symbols and values; the healing ministry of our churches can be 
revitalized by rediscovering the powers of traditional remedies 
and styles of healing and caring; our communities can become more 
cohesive and cooperative as we reappropriate our values of family, 
village, tribe and nation. 


We urge the Assembly to discuss and formulate strategies for the 
liberation of women from the traditional practices even within 

the church which have enslaved them so that, as of right, and as 
children of God, they may have dignity, equality and true partner- 
ship with men in all aspects of human endeavour. 


The concept of unhurried and completed time be understood, so that 
things are duly and properly done and that the people and their 
decisions are not rushed. 


That because we share in different ways the land on which we live 
our lives; we must be alert to the sufferings of primal and indi- 
genous communities wherever there are unfair dealings regarding 
their land, water, sea and air; individuals, churches and govern- 
ments should seek to show positive and effective solidarity 
actions wherever injustice and cultural genocide are occuring. 
For example, the need to work for a nuclear-free Pacific was re- 
cognized and affirmed at our meeting. 


We deplore the widespread denigration and exploitation of tra- 
ditional cultures in the mass media, and in the advertising, 
tourist and entertainment industries, we need communication and 
educational networks and methods apart from the existing press 
agencies, media and governments in order to lift up the needs of 
many oppressed peoples. 


In setting programme priorities for the ecumenical movement at 
international, regional, national and local levels the claims of 
dialogue about our traditional cultures should be urged upon our 
churches. 


Human freedom requires the right to full participation in a living 
and respected culture as defined by the people of the culture. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


Rev. Samu AMITUANAI The Rev. David KAUPU 
Pacific Conference of Churches Chaplain 

Peo ee Box +208 Kamehameha Schools 
Suva, Fiji Kapalama Heights 


Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 / U.S.A. 


Rev. Steve CHARLESTON 


Dakota Leadership Program Rev. Baranite KIRATA 
Training for Christian Leadership Tanginitebu Theological College 
Among Indian People P.O. Box 80 
P.O. Box 506 Bairiki, Tarawa 
Mobridge, S.D. 57601-0506 Central Pacific 
WSeAS 

Ms. Rosalie KUNOTH-MONKS 
Rev. Puafitu FAAALO 39 Vansenden Avenue 
Church of Tuvalu Alice Springs, N.T. 5750 
Funafuti Australia 
Tuvalu 


Ms. Emma Dawn LaROQUE 


Sister Sosefe FOLIAKI 104 Leonore St. 
c/o Bishop Patelisio Finau Winnipeg 
Toutai-Mana Centre Manitoba R3G 2C3 
P.O. 20x. 1 Canada 


Nuku'alofa, Tonga 


Mrs. Adeline Maunupau LEE 
Ms. Gloria GEORGE 3324 Honolulu Street 
4-1075 West Broadway Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 / U.S.A. 
Vancouver, B.C. Yee te 
Canada, V6H 1A2 

Rev. Siatua LEULAILALII 

c/o Methodist Church in Samoa 


Rev. Dr. Sione Amanaki HAVEA P.O. Box 199 
P.O. Box 207 Apia Western Samoa 


Nuku'alofa, Tonga 


Dr. I.W. MASTRA 


Rev. Bill KAINA Majelis Sinode 
Pastor Jalan Debes 6 
Kaumakapili Protestant Church PO .e boxe? 2 
766 North King Street Denpasar / Bali 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 / U.S.A. Indonesia 
Dr. Won Yong KANG Mr. Gregory M. MONGI 
Korea Christian Academy Executive Secretary 
Central P.O. Box 638 National Committee for Development 
Seoul, Korea and Peace 
P.O. Box 6576 
Boroka 


Papua New Guinea 





Rev. Baiteke NABETARI 

Pacific Conference of Churches 
P.O. Box 208 

Suva, Fiji 


Father Michael OLEKSA 
P.O. Box 436 

Alaska Pacific University 
Anchorage 

Alaska 99504 / U.S.A. 


Professor S. Moisés Colop ORDONEZ 
3a Av. 1-10 Zona 5 

Colonia Molina 

Apartado Postal 172 

Quezaltenango 

Guatemala, Central America 


Rev. Apimeleki QILIO 
Anglican Church 

P.O. Box 248 

Ba 


Suva, F1j 


Rev. Jude \SAMSON 

United Church of Christ 

in the Marshalls 

P.O. Box./75 

Uliga, Majuro 

Marshall Islands 96960 / U.S.A. 


Dr. Robinson Coz SEDANO 
Av. Tacna 685 

Depto. 91 

Jesus Maria 

Lima, Peru 


Rev. Eulogio SOTO Choque 
Casilla 8471 

Correo Central 

La Paz, Bolivia 


Fr. Michael TAVOA 

Bishop Patteson Theological Centre 
Kohimarama (Church of Melanesia) 
Pel. box] 19 

Honiara 

Solomon Islands 


Dr. Rufino G. TIMA 

Executive Director 

Ecumenical Foundation for Minority 
Development, Inc. 

48~-A Ladao Street 

San Marcelino, Zambales 


The Philippines 


Rev. Rolando VILLENA V. 

Bishop 

Iglesia Evangelica Metodista en 
Bolivia 

Landaeta 423 

Casilla 356 

La Paz, Bolivia 


Mr. Muru WALTERS 

69 Warrender Street 
Dunedin . 
New Zealand 
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CONSULTANTS : 


Dr. John BERTHRONG 
Associate Secretary 
Interfaith Dialogue 

The United Church of Canada. 
Division of World Outreach 
85 St. Clair Ave. East 
Toronto, Ontario M4T 1M8 
Canada 


Dr. David W. CHAPPELL 

Director 

East West Religions Project 
University of Hawaii at Manoa 
Department of Religion 

Sakamaki Hall, Room A311 

2530 Dole Street 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 / U.S.A. 


LOCAL STAFF: 


Mr. Malcolm Naea CHUN 
1620 Halekoa Drive 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96821 / U.S.A. 


Ms. Patricia MUMFORD 

Associate Director 

The Hawaii Council of Churches 
‘Bldg. "A", Suite 403 

200 N. Vineyard Blvd. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 / U.S.A. 


STAFF from World Council of Churches 
150 Route de Ferney 


1211 Geneva 20 / Switzerland 


Rev. Inoke NABULIVOU 
President 

Methodist Church in Fiji 
G.P.O¢ (Box-357 


Suva, sabi Be 


Dr. Cliff WRIGHT 
4 Fairy St. 
Ivanhoe, Vic. 3079 


Australia 


The Rev. Daniel WHITE 
1888 Owawa Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96818 / U.S.A. 


plus two interpreters 


Dr. John B. TAYLOR, Director, Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies. 


Rev. S. Wesley ARIARAJAH, Programme Secretary for Christian-Hindu-Buddhist 
Relations, Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies. 


Dr. Hans-Ruedi WEBER, Executive Secretary, Portfolio on Biblical Studies. 
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